ITALIAN   AMERICANS

grappa into it. They had no modern improvements. It
might have been a house of sixty years ago, but they
were warm, independent, sheltered, and not hungry.
No housing laws were being violated, because Curri
had leased it. Otherwise it would have stood empty.
We clattered down to the basement presently, where he
had a crude showroom and a show-window, and a sign
which said in English, " Masters of Metal Arts." In
the window and inside were lamps, candlesticks, lan-
terns, grilles, hearth shovels and tongs, and some work
he was just finishing for a Bridgeport Society woman.
He took us through the mud and rain, now nearly mid-
night, to his forge and shop in the shed in the back-
yard, and we might have been in Italy a hundred years
ago. The form of the tools they had made, the bellows
even, the way things were arranged, smelled of old-
world medieval crafts and guilds.

I said, " You must be doing pretty well now. You
must be making pretty good money."

I was thinking that their camping facilities upstairs
were still rather rudimentary. Maybe he knew what I
was thinking, but he merely nodded his head, and said,
" Not so bad." It was Joe who said, " You see, Mr
Curri is sending his youngest son to Columbia."

I suppose I should mention that Joe is the Reverend
Joseph Racioppi, Rector of Trinity, the richest and
most fashionable High Episcopal church in Bridgeport.
He is Cornell. His pretty young wife is the daughter
of a D.A.R. Social Register dowager, and Joe happens
to be Protestant because his ancestors in Northern Italy
were Waldensians. In settlement work he and the
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